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our problem is thereby merely proposed anew, for we have now to 
determine what kind of knowledge we mean. 

The illustration of the row of islands would hardly satisfy ideal- 
ism, for the plurality of the islands is an external plurality. Inter- 
nally, according to the illustration, all finite minds would be as 
immediately conscious of the infinite mind as is the infinite of them. 
To whom would the water-level belong? Evidently we have here 
a dualism which idealism would fain accept. But in any case, is not 
the unity of the water and islands as true a unity as that of the 
submerged mountain chain? 

J. H. Farley. 

Lawrence University. 



THE MAD ABSOLUTE 



MR. GORE, in this Journal for October 11, tries very neatly 
to turn Mr. Schiller 's joke on the absolute against the joker, 
and I suppose that those whom the latter gentleman's jokes vex are 
correspondingly content. 

But are the tables turned ? 

It is me in our dissociated, finite shapes who are mad, says Mr. 
Gore, and not the absolute. The absolute in its integrated shape 
is the very beau ideal of sanity, and in our own successful quest of 
it, he adds, lies our only hope of cure. Get confluent with one 
another, restore the original unbrokenness of our infinitely inclusive 
real self, and the universe will wake up well. 

But in the name of all that's absolute how did it ever get so 
sick? That we finite subjects are sick we know well enough, and 
no philosophy beyond the plainest lessons of our finite experience is 
needed to teach us that more union among ourselves would be 
remedial. But if all these distracted persons of ours really signify 
the absolute in a state of madness, why, how or when did it get mad ? 
If it was ever sane, its friends ought surely to explain. Moreover, 
in that case must it be supposed that we have once for all superseded 
and abolished its primal wholeness, or does the wholeness still obtain 
entire behind the scenes, coexisting with our fragmentary persons, 
and, like another Sally Beauchamp, knowing about us all the while 
we know so little about it 1 

If the former alternative be the true one, we are back in the 
time-process and the mystery of a fall, reedited in these days by 
Messrs. Renouvier and Prat. Mr. Gore's monist puts the case in 
time-form, as a dramatic event, and seems to adopt this horn of the 
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dilemma. But another monist might consider this unorthodox, and 
insist that the absolute is 'timeless' and that it lives, Sally-like, 
alongside of our split-off selves. 

But in this latter ease what would be the significance of that re- 
union of these selves, from which, according to the absolutist philos- 
ophy, we are to hope for a cure! Is it to produce a second abso- 
lute, duplicating the first one? Or is it to be imagined as a reab- 
sorption rather, with only the one indivisible primary absolute left? 
How ought we to conceive it at all 1 Reabsorption would seem in- 
admissible on absolutist principles. It would hardly go without 
the time-process; and would moreover be strongly suggestive of the 
cure of a disease upon the eternal absolute subject, much as an 
eruption may break out and be 'resolved' again upon one's skin. 
But the absolute can have no skin, no outside. 

I doubt, therefore, whether Mr. Gore's monist has greatly helped 
his client's plight. Nor would it essentially mend matters for him 
simply to declare that the absolute is eternally three things— its 
pure identical self, the finite emanation or eruption and the reab- 
sorption, all in one. And yet I believe that the path that Mr. 
Schiller and he have struck into is likely to prove a most important 
lead. The absolute is surely one of the great hypotheses of philos- 
ophy ; it must be thoroughly discussed. Its advocates have usually 
treated it only as a logical necessity ; and very bad logic, as it seems 
to me, have they invariably used. It is high time that the hypothesis 
of a world-consciousness should be discussed seriously, as we dis- 
cuss any other question of fact; and that means inductively and in 
the light of all the natural analogies that can be brought to bear. 
No philosophy can ever do more than interpret the whole, which 
is unknown, after the analogy of some particular part which we 
know. So far, Fechner is the only thinker who has done any elab- 
orate work of this kind on the world-soul question, although Royce 
deserves praise for having used arguments for analogy along with 
his logical proofs. I can not help thinking that Fechner 's successors, 
if he ever have any, must make great use of just such cases as the 
one so admirably analyzed and told by Dr. Prince. 1 

William James. 
Haevabd University. 

1 Morton Prince, 'The Dissociation of a Personality.' 



